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Introduction 


On the Subject of dictation focuses on the dense entanglement 
of the personal and political in the writings produced over a 
cwenty-four-year period spanning the final years of che Marcos die- 
tatorship, the so-called Edsa (Epifanio de los Santos Avenue) 
Revolution, the administrative turnovers from Corazon Aquino to 
Fidel Ramos to Joseph Estrada to Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, and the 
various conflicts — ideological, political, social, economic, ethnic, and 
religious — that gave rise to the Communist armed struggle, the Moro 
separatist movements, and tcUa Dos and ires. 

Marked by deep-seated political instability, economic inequal- 
ity, and social crisis, which are visible in the relentless physical 
movement of millions of Filipinos within and beyond the Philippines, 
the eighties and nineties were basically characterized by the intensi- 
fication of globalized capitalist processes through the "structural 
adjustment" 1 policies of the International Monetary Fund, which M of 
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lend pooi minimi's the iflTTH palioiH'd th.dui ol devaluation, 
privatization, u iika.i! u! ini|ion ■ oiurols and I nod subsidies, enforced 
cost recovery in health and education, and ruthless downsizing ol' i In 
public sector* (Davis 2004, 18; see also Itello 2002) and resulted in 
economic stagnation, unemployment and immiseration. of urban and 
rural populations, environmental destruction, and the glowing gap 
between the rich and the poor (for the Philippine case, see Bello 2000, 
238-57' Broad and Cavanagh 1993).' The United Nations' Human 
Settlements Programme (UN* Habitat) 2(101 report (cited in Dans 
2004, 7) traced the increase in poverty and inequality on the global 
level during the 1980s and 1990s to the "retreat of the state* (19) and 
the diminution of state capacity to provide welfare services, enforce 
laws, clamp down on crime, neutralize class and ethnic tensions, 
eliminate corruption, and control the flow of money, jobs, production 
facilities, people, drugs, and pollution. 

The devolution of state powers to local government and nongov- 
ernment organisations (NGOs) has been partly spurred by the global 
ideological turn toward neoclassical economics, which argues for less 
reliance on governmental intervention and more on the workings of 
the "free" market. : Media coverage of the acceleration of global capi- 
talism has couched this phenomenon in the language of triumphal 
"democratization* following the breakup of the Soviet Union into 
independent nation-states across Eastern Europe and the end of the 
"developmental state" 3 regimes in East Asia. Yet at the same time that 
global capitalism has spawned new nation-states in Eastern Furope, 
it has occasioned the so-called general crisis of the nation-state in 
Western Europe, Popular percepcion of this "crisis" has been height 
ened by media reports on tne creation oi toe European union ana the 
introduction of che Euro currency, on the flurry of transnational 
corporations moving and operating across bounded political spaces, 
and on the emergence of new social formations such as feminist, 
ecological, ethnic, religious, communal, and local defense movements. 

This period is marked as well by che crisis of Marxism, which 
had long provided the toast far-reaching critique of, and alternative to, 
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<i lull in I lii hn iikdov. it i-l kx i illfcl a »i i i regimes in Russia and 
I ai| i in I utn|M . ilu ii m .li <ni - 1 1 1 i 1 1 i n hy China under IVng 
XlitnplnH'fc "Vxlaliam with < hlnrsr i har.u u-ristics" (with slogan*; such 

I tn Ri I rkh is «ood H and il doesn't matter whether the cat is black 
H white as longasil can catch mice"), along with the perceived crisis 
ol ill. nil I ion slate in Western Europe, all appear to question the 
[hi nrctlt al and practical tenets of Marxism. 

I In c rlsls (and subsequent resurgence) of the Philippine Left 
and i \w international labor migration of Filipinos are the two pivotal 
evi nts upon which this book hinges. They are not simply the most 
visible manifestations of the Philippines 1 insertion into global capi- 
tal! .sen and the new, American-dominated, u neolibcral" world order 
ill. ii is founded on the tenets of "sound money" "self-regulating 
markets" and an ^individualism" that is opposed to "big govern- 
ment." The revolutionary movement and the international labor 
migration of Filipinos represent two classic responses to social crisis; 
May and struggle against the system or leave and seek opportunities 
elsewhere. They provide occasions to reflect on the implications of 
global and local developments for the Philippine nation-state, for the 
concepts of nationhood, sovereignty, and citizenship, and ideas of 
belonging, home, patriotic love, affect, sacrifice, and political engage- 
ment that buttress them. 

These concepts of nationness— of what it means to call oneself 
"Filipino" and live (and die) as Filipino — have political and cultural 
organizing force, even as they cam' existential and imaginative mean- 
ings and associations, lr is rhe tangible and intangible features of 
national attachment that concern this book. The chapters that follow 
subject to close scrutiny the material, ideational, and affective bear 
ings of the Philippine nation in the lace twentieth and early twenty-first 
centuries, locating them in — if not gleaning them from — the thoughts, 
actions, emotions, dreams, aspirations, and strivings of individual and 
collective Filipinos. 

Even though their functions and raisons d' etre are undergoing 
redefinition, nationalism and nation states, which offer one answer to 


llw luiuuii need and loiiKin^ ^ uunmiiiiliy, aie Lir Ironi Iviiih mi 
dered obsolete in ilu age ol ^Mvili .limn ' I his i.ui In- seen in the 
resurgence and continuing assertion ol clluuwfltlonalism and Dai Loll 
alist ideologies in various parts of the world. Far from representing 
anomalies that deviate From the "homogeneity of globalization; 1 these 
resurgent nationalisms are partly reactions to the rhetoric, practices, 
and impact of globalization, and are in face partly also determined by 
them (Juergensmeyer 2002, 4). Moreover, as the failure of the United 
Nations to intervene in the American invasion of Iraq shows, the 
absence of a world order capable oE regulating conflicts among nation 
states and enforcing universal norms and regulations without 
exceptions on a supranational level has meant that nation-states re- 
tain their importance as political agents that may either promote 
capitalism and deepen its penetration of society or else serve as a 
buffer against the negative effects of capitalism. Just as multinational 
corporations work through nation-states and retain their "nominal 
nationalities' 1 (Retch 1991), worldwide demonstrations against corpo- 
rate-driven globalization such as the recent World Social Forum held 
in Mumbai (which included 400 participants from the Philippines) 
and, just across the road, the alternative world social forum Mumbai 
Resistance (supported by the Communist Part)' of the Philippines) 
rely on the coordination of mass mobilization within nation-states to 
push for the creation of institutions capable of addressing issues of 
social inequality Justice, and change. 

Thus far, the ideal of an international civil society organized 
around the communicative space opened up by advances in informa- 
tion technology and international mass media has only been realizable 
for, and accessible 16, a privileged, mobile Mlnurliy uf ilu- mjnuiniL, 
political, and intellectual elite. The kind of global identity engendered 
in this domain remains on the whole less concerned with questions 
of attachment and belonging than with networking, opportunities, 
and goals. 

Far more crucially, the transnationalization of production has 
resulted in the decontcxtualization of labor, its removal from the 
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Untiringly "AUlmomnu*; marki l drlw n, speculative hnaiuxu-apUal 
|i nmnroll and CQHWoO J000, 100, W3) II consumption has now 

I miii chl i 'i ivlkgcd site for the lubrication of self and society, of 
ulliih and Identity' and wealth can now be generated from 

(hi i hm .in " nl m\ i t inonts and management, cyberspace, and intel- 
l> iu.il property rights (115), this aspect of global capitalism which 

lad luatedby "fiction, fantasy, the immaterial (particularly money), 

I. liiioii i upltal, images, [and] ephemerality" (Harvey 1989, 339) 

nUn l lie real, concrete conditions of exploitation, subsistence, and 

m ii'Hkiialization of entire populations elsewhere in the world, where 

I I it | traduction processes have migrated. 5 The one -billion strong glo- 
bal informal working class constitutes around two-fifths of the 
1 1 I nomically active population of the developing world (Davis 2004, 
14), and its survival and subsistence activities — massively "femi- 
nized" as a result of women's labor participation in the informal 
are tor -account for 33 to 40 percent of urban employment in Asia 
( h ») Mass pauperization assumes its most visible form in the pro- 
liferation of slums surrounding the heavily guarded ghettos of the 
Hi h in various megacities such as Manila and Jakarta. 

Whether taken as cultural artifact or narrative act, or condemned 
■is repressive and masculinist, or celebrated for their libcratory poten- 
tial, commonsensical notions of nation and nationness have to be 
1 1 iho'.u;hi in accommodate new forms of life experiences, member- 
ship, community 1 and belonging, and new claims made on state and 
society Subject of the Nation interrogates Philippine nationless in light 
ol the crisis of the revolutionary Left and the outward movement of 
Fjlipinng in t-hp qgg- g1ob-i1i7^Hnn It gppHfip ally concern ed with 
the ways in which global, regional, national, and local developments 
impact on both individual and collective, public and private levels. It 
examines the specific, critical interlace between sell and community 
in light of the ongoing redefinition of the nation, and asks: What land 
ol "community effects" or forms of belonging (Balibar 2004. 21) and 
identities are generated by the currently mutating nation-form? 
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I Ik- til If ol I hr Imok plays on tin i wn mum m>I I h< wnnl "Mib 
jctt " On tin- mil' li.uul Wi|r<i 4'/ rli-f- W<ii/<mi sivks In unp.uk the 
assumptions which inform the idea and practice of nation ncss, and, 
therefore, takes the nation as its object of inquiry or topic. On the 
other hand, it is also about subjectivity and subjectification, about 
ways of producing an enunciating and experiencing body; ways of 
understanding, addressing, and constructing selfhood; about how one 
comes co identify herself and live, speak, and act as a national subject 
and agent of history. 

It has been argued that nationalist and activist notions and 
narratives of collective struggle and political agency are "haunted" by 
theories of subjectivity, particularly ideologies of individualism (Bose 
2003, 6). This is because nationalism and individualism have the 
same epistenric assumptions: Nations, like individuals, are posited as 
having an objective existence, and endowed with specific attributes 
and attitudes encapsulated in their distinctive, place- and climate- 
shaped "character" (Romani 2002). In fact, nations are often conceived 
as "a collective individual" and "a collection of individuals" (Handler 
1988, 39, ciced in Bose 2003, 6), imbued with individuated, autono- 
Hi' - • consciousness and agency at once rooted in and going beyond 
their respective members 1 capacities and lifetimes, and capable of 
exercising will and choice to determine their present and future. 
Nations lend themselves to being apprehended as individual, even a.s 
individuals offer themselves as a synecdoche of the national collective 
(Foster 1991, 253, cited in Bose 2003, 7). 

Although nations and nationalism often rely on the ideology of 
the unique, free, self-reflecting, and self -determining individual, cer- 
Uiu uppuMliuiiai fuiuis uf iidLiuiialisL aliug^lL diludlly call iulu 
question the coherence, autonomy, and sovereignty of the individual 
by ex|>osing the individual's self-difference, implication in group prac- 
tices and dynamics, and partial "subjection" to material, political, and 
linguistic structures and processes. This book looks into the tensions 
and contradictions, as well as the limitations and possibilities, inher- 
ent in efforts to think Through the relationship between individual 
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'ii'ihtt Anil i;ii]]rulvi ii^ciu) h .m.ib > . tin nnitrrlal miidltlons 
Which InJortn ilu- Hlllplnn nation 1 it< community, and collective 

I thill bin 11 k a ho .iUhiI |u»w • nation, state, umiimmily, .ind collet 
ftvi . tlvfan W . xp^rlcnced And actualized by members (and in 
1 ' iiiiniuntilxTs), .tlxuil how they shape and are in turn 

ihii|vd U) l|Im mmes and practices of individuality and personhood. 
' i- lit 11 y in i his book i.s less a monolithic construction based on an 
mi mil il 1 mhrai ingol race class-gender categories than a politically 

in. I ■ nil in ally negotiated and contingent marker of the complex and 
nun 11 illy < ontl II utive relationship between self and social being. Far 
tlithi imply determining or "Fixing 11 identity, material forces also 
mi 1 iilr (i k'ui iiy and endow individuals with the power to remake it, 

mil in remake the nation as well, through forms of individual and 
Ci llci live action. The subject of the nation, taken both conceptually 
tad materially, is, therefore, the "site" where global and local ideas, 
l « m 1 it es, histories, and processes are conceived and lived, as well as 

li Nice nl political, social, and cultural projects for transformation. 

Subject of the Ntition explores the multifarious ways in which nar^ 
Puling t he nation and narrating the self draw on a set of literary* 
1 (invent ions, most often associated with the genre of auto 'biography 
• >i personal accounts, to construct their respective, yet interlocking 
^experiences.'* Lt is concerned with the complex, lived dimension of 
11. 11 lonncss, and with the representational strategics for depicting, 

li oding, and ultimately deconstructing "experience." This book high- 
lights the specific ways and contexts in which the individual and the 
ii ctivc, and the connections between them, are constituted in theory 
and practice; and shows how narratives can play an important role in 
— fhiorlzlng And realizi ng- chew, eonacctioaa wliii^, ufTuiug wj>a uf 
Working through their often fraught relationship. 

Subject of the Action cakes up both fictional and nonfictional works, 
nulling their rich lode of techniques, subject matter, and narrative 
■ to uncover insights into Philippine realities and sensibilities 
today . Its choice of tests also extends the mining metaphor. With the 
exception of To Suffer Thy Comrades, the works taken up in this book ate 


relatively unknown Co the l lllplnn reading pnl >li> In rhi Philippines: 
.nul hi many in si am l % "none .innnu jl" and even "noiililn.ii y " While 
Rai Ren and Peter Bacho have solid reputal tons respectively in i him 
and America, their works have nor been gene-rally available in the 
Philippines. Robert Garcia's mainstream book is not read as a literary 
work, and not likely to be taught and read in literature courses. Tatang 
(now deceased) and Zelda Soriano addressed their works CO a politi- 
cized audience, while Rcy Ventura published his book in Great Britain. 

There is a sense in which the works discussed in this book are 
ungrounded as well. Three of them were published, quite literally, 
"aboveground," or more properly, outside PMlippine jterrjrogy — Narrjwng 
Piaoliuji in China and Hong Kong. Ctbu in America, and Underground in 
Japan in England — while two others, Tatang's autobiography and Zelda 
Soriano's KungSaan Aha Pupunta were published "underground" The 
different material and ideological contexts within which these works 
were conceived and crafted are in themselves a revealing commentary 
on the kind of "deterritorialized" Philippines, and the times and cir- 
cumstances they strive to chronicle and depict. 

Chapter 1 tackles the question of how one becomes a nationalist 
by examining the migration experience recounted in a Chinese 
semiautobiographieal novel Bai Ren's Hanyang PiaoUuju which deals 
with the formation of nationalist consciousness of "aliens™ in the 
Philippines who are held to stand outside the bounds of t he imagined 
Filipino community. It argues chat the Philippine-grown and nur 
'tured "Chinese'* nationalism that informed the Chinese Filipinos 1 
historic participation in the anti-Japanese resistance struggle in the 
Philippines during World War 11 actually challenges the assump- 
ti o ns e f eenven e ionftl seh o l e tfahip on nationaliom, ocholorohip that 
erroneously views the patriotic consciousness of the overseas Chinese 
as an unproblemacic extension of mainland Chinese nationalism 
standing apart from, and often in antagonism to, Philippine nation- 
alism. The radical nationalism of the Chinese communist immigrants 
took shape precisely through their Philippine experiences and not 
only related but contributed to the discourse and imagination of 


I 1 1 1| <ii m . 1 1, Id i| ii,u IhimIImii I hi thru irAtoii* II * 's i i * • 1 .mi mil 
I lii < • 'in 1 1 "i 1 1 1 1 1 i 'I li t v ,i 1 1 \ U li'iv,iih'_ liloi anil love I hat under 

pill i oinm..iiu u-.k. il as wi ll .is m ImLiily nm urns nl nationalism. 

i h,,| h . 1 I....K- ,i (h. uiiiavrliun (iolUvcd by painful recon 
ttnuHnii) ol ihr radii .il nacunialtsi visum nl a HUpino community of 
lu^j li In 1 .uuKvitig .l< i « >i i in s ni i he anti informer campaigns that 
i all i itlw lytjt.ilyrrc! the c risisol the Philippine Left and the setbacks 

II Milk red I Iicm- \ .unpawns exemplify the "excesses" of the move- 
in 1 1 » the sense that they not only violate the norms of thought and 

iii tlon • poused by the revolutionary movement itself, but put into 
rimiH (|iu ''Lion the way in which the movement has conducted its 
i i 'Inn. mi | hese excesses arc routinely theorized by recourse to a 
i ill cry ol metaphors relating to the body. Focusing on one such 
m i ouni ol the purges. To Suffa Thy Comrades, this chapter explores the 
in winch i he book, as well as critical reception of the book, takes 
U| i the question of the purge as "personal experience," especially the 
Way In \\ hich the victims' experience and memory of the purge pro- 
i It ii i a semantic "excess" that demands interpretation yet exceeds the 
I h luncls of a single, cohesive interpretation. It examines the mediating 
role ol experience, particularly assumptions about the self that under- 
pin i his idea of experience, in the representational economy — that is, 
I hi syM em ol assumptions and figures of speech or tropes that in turn 
hape and organize the management or administration— of the purges. 

I hesc questions of experience and the self also resonate in the at- 
tempts on the part of die Communist Party ol the Philippines (CPP) 
Co come to terms with its "excesses." 1 

Chapter 3 explores the autobiographical dimension of the pro 
teas of nation formation. It argvifrt that tel l ing ?he natioa'T " li fe story" 

I I ariTKErinsic aspect of constituting the nation as a form of commu- 
nity. Auto/biographical narratives not only produce individuals by 
means of rhetorical and substantive strategies of representation, these 
same strategies enable "the people" to produce themselves as histori- 
I r] and political subjects. This braiding of the exceptional and the 
exemplary— the idea that one is both individual and typical and, 


therefore, linked to other lives, tulu-i •.< U> i ■ !< p I » ■ < -I U iln .mm 
biography .S<i 7'irnxJ«n.i{ rimi^n^Katiuuv liifdnifwhivfir lulling I un.^fci holds 
up a reinvigorated notion of autcVbiogr.iphy as a pon ni mils pr^v 
sive genre for recuperating and empowering politically marginalized 
voices, thereby recasting the terms of nationalist representation (un 
derstood as proxy and portrait) in potentially liberating ways. 

Chapter 4 reads the Communist Party of the Philippines and 
New People's Army (NPA) activist and warrior Zelda Soriano's col- 
lection of fiction and poetry, KungSaan Ako Pupwtta t via Jose Rizafc Noli 
me tangcrc* as exemplifying nationalist efforts to think through the 
imperative A engendering the revolutionary body. These efforts fore- 
ground gender issues that highlight women's problematic relation to 
nationalist" discourse and practice. The chapter argues that while the 
Usue of w omen's emancipation is crucial for mobilizing people in che 
struggle for liberation, the political identities it posits are inflected by 
gender hierarchies which tend to downplay, if not vitiate, the concep- 
tual, political, and experiential salience of women's ac tive participation 
in the revolutionary struggle. Drawing on feminist critiques of patri- 
archal nationalism, this chapter explores alternative formulations of 
nationalism and processes of en-gendering the revolutionary body 
that spotlight the specificity of women's activism and contribution to 
the theorizing and creation of new forms of sociopolitical and artistic 
intervention in Philippine society. 

Chapter 5 focuses on how the power relations that structure the 
interstate system in the new world order make themselves felt in the 
form of traumatic encounters between multiple "homes" and nations, 
The historically intimate but fraught relationship between the Phil- 
ippincc and America is the s e nt e r-pi e ce of the Filipino American naval 
Ctbu* Peter Bacho's novel lays bare the identity politics made possible 
by the conjoining of two symbolic processes — the process of differ- 
entiating geopolitical and cultural spaces in the form of nations, and 
the process of differentiating gender by ascribing specific attributes 
to women. Inequalities that structure economic and political relation- 
ships within and among nations are metaphorically rendered in terms 
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i ii hu raJlj and iymbolleally Aiixk-tir* .iUhiI sexual unci cultural 
(in Kim »in wrll ,i. ii.iIIpii.iI origins, rxpirss ihcmsdvc-s in terms of 

1 i • ii i which involves l lit- drawing, breaching, and re- 

i« i - iii^nl boundaries and borders on the subjective level. Cebu affords 
litai^lii i n i i nils nun ihr origins of such an identity crisis, but into 
\ ic Jill dynamics ol power, the limits of political imagination 
-hi. Ii inlonu the constitution of identity, and the ways in which 
i- 1 "ii. il iits ami relationships are informed and regulated by the 
Ml rm iionment and its guiding ideologies. 
The final chapter looks at the Filipino labor diaspora and iden- 
llll I h« I ■ ises and processes of "identity making" of overseas Filipino 
kri u 'I Ws). The autobiographical and ethnographic Underground 
In fifjttn al l cuts to the fact that while global capitalism has encouraged 
id i in res i rictcd circulation of captiaTacross borders, labor flows con- 
lliuir in be subject to regulation by nation -states. Underground offers 
I ri lllng ti count of how OFWs are abstracted as labor power and 
I . the complicity of labor-sending and labor -receiving nation- 
i lies in transnational capitalism. Ventura's account reveals the 
I Miasms by which Filipino labor is constructed as "illegal" and 
'foreign" and "unskilled" by the Japanese state, precisely in order to 
• mi b ii s potential political significance and power. At the same time, 
the Philippine state casts the OFW in heroic terms as self-sacrificing 
Ii r#?«i* hayam (new heroes) the better to tap into the flows of their 
1 i mittances. The chapter argues, however, that the complex interac- 
tion between state and nation— as mediated by the life, labor, and 
of the OFW~ can potentially load to the redefinition of 
the state" by exposing its reliance on the migrant labor it attempts 
to regulate, and asks how this redefinition might also force a careful 
^'consideration of narionness, the lived experience of nation and 
I elonging to a national community. 

On thcSubjca ofthcNuiion strives to account for the specific limits 
its well as potentials of nationalist thought and practice by Teading 
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lurr.ttlVc a % lh.ll nlliil «mi l|n u Liiitlliii.n. iij ( Mil )po - il >lllK n| flic 
nalmn as lived iwpninuc and .is pnhl u .il pmjrt I I lie .irxumrms air 
spread out and developed over a scries ol sell c om amo I . hapu i s, wu h 

key concepts such as labor, money, state, pedagogy, sacrifice, body, 
gender, and representation being taker up and elaborated across 
chapters rather than confined within single-chapter discussions. 
Readers will note that running through ail these chapters are different 
concepts of Utopia embodied by revolution and migration. 6 As Fredric 
Jameson has argued in "The Politics of Utopia" (2004; see also P. 
Anderson's gloss, 2004), Utopias either envision a different human 
nature or an alternative social order- The commitment of revolution 
and seduction of migration build on the human desire and capacity 
for change, on the human dream of freedom from necessity and a 
better future. Where one seeks to abolish alienated labor by reorga- 
nizing and transforming society, the other seeks optimal rewards for 
labor by maximizing the existing intellectual arid material resources 
and institutions of late capitalism. These Utopian visions serve as 
^symbolic token[s] over which essentially political struggles still help 
us to differentiate left and right 1 ' (Jameson 2004, 35), since the con- 
ceptual frameworks used to flesh out these visions and the solutions 
they propose to resolve the problems of reality necessarily reflect 
specific historical and class views arid positions (47), These visions 
tend to flourish "not in times of revolutionary upheavals as such, 
when popular demands concentrate on a short list of immediate prac- 
tical priorities— so to speak, bread, land and peace — but in the calm 
before the storm, when institutional arrangements appear unchange 
able, but minds have been set free by some still unseen tectonic shifts 
to reinvent the world" (P. Anderson 2004, 67). 7 

Utopian visions emerge out of the "excesses" (Han 2000a s 6- 
8) generated by nation making, excesses in the form of "the foreigner," 
"error/ 1 "the people" "women * "the abject Philippines," and "the un- 
authorized worker" that determine but cannot be fully contained 
within the parameters of conventional ways of understanding and 
doing both literature and politics. The notion of "excess"— that which 
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' 1 | " 'I by uiiipun vMnjis and reveals the Lonlaminalion of 

uiu lunnnnncia by the Inhuman (.state, money, and technology, for 
in tdllu l Hy showing how our humanity is necessarily implicated in, 
H. I hk l.i.i pjrtl) prinliiu-d by, material forces not entirely of our 
i" 'I mi- i hr loiurpi i'i i'.\u'^ challenges us to produce more nu- 
ii n ■ 1 1 * "iiotiol (lie relationship between self and collective, private 
III I | 'ill 'lit . (he personal and the political while helping to redefine 
I In I isc! md goals of (re)making both community and state. Far 
ffnin advtn/ating political and intellectual passivity or indifference, 
iln book attests to the survival— the living on — of the popular na- 
1 1- null i imperative of social transformation, and the promise of 
lul ion I ach ol the chapters that follow offers terms for thinking 
thr« i igh i lu- challenge of bringing about social change in Philippine 
n ii i' in ilist theory and practice. 
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wiwl deduction (or common cllmtnattai by 1 itern.il lore. • r <, ,, ip |.,s.N 
original, Balibar 2004, 132. citing Gunsteren 1W8). 

Finally, what the "excels* tell us is that the promise of revo- 
lution remains alive despite the trauma of the purges. This promi.se 
"of an absolutely other future testifies to hope even in the bloodiest 
pasts" (Hamacher 1999, 197). For no critique of religion or revolution 
however imperative or thoroughgoing, can annul the struggle to live' 
and the belief and faith that underpin all knowledge and all political 
action and in particular, all revolutions (Derrida 1999, 255-56), Nor 
can purges completely purge faith in revolution from a revolutionary 
injunction (260). The power of revolution ultimately lies in the living 
visions and energies of those who make revolution, of those who 
continue to work to bring about changes in Philippine society De^ 
spite the setbacks suffered by the CPP, there is little indication that 
the Left, though fragmented, is on the wane. 1 * Rosa Luxemburg put 
it aptly when she declared: "Revolution is the only form of War' in 
which ultimate victory can only be prepared by a series of 'defeats'* 
(quoted in Singer 1999, 278). 
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Autobiography and History 


IF A COUNTRY'S HISTORY IS ITS BIOGRAPHY," stated novelist Linda 
TyCaspex, "its literature is its autobiography, - . {quoted m 
Maniapaz 2003, 57). Caspert remark bears out the auto/biographical 
dimension of nation formation in the sense that telling the nation's 
'•life story" is an intrinsic aspect of constituting the nation as a specific 
form of community,' to fact, the nation's capacity for self-representa- 
tion may very well be indistinguishable from its capacity tor 

self-constitution. 3 

Tills iaUtauoa the link bewrm narinn and ttt rrarinn. as Benedict 


Anderson (L991, 6) has argued, has its basis in the problem of con- 
structing individual identity. Concepts of personhood ate generated 
out of a fundamental failure of consciousiiess-the impossibility of 
remembering everything that has happened in the course of a life- 
span fuels borh the desire for continuity guaranteed by a sense ctf 
identity, and the incitement to represent that identity, typically 
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i . •» i><h am> i I n< M-i iluonln.il and practical 

H N 1 > i '-.i ..nil ..i |„ Jim. il, economic, six; i id. and ideo- 
i .1, | umI, u't-nt of political, economic, 
lr • • < i i* <*l i4« r i< hi 
I m-l ■•nJit-s .i i 1 1 u ular concentration, distribu- 

> urll un a particular organization of social 
n i bounded geographical territory (Hobsbawni 
i Us historical formation is inseparable horn the 
1 1 ' if ilit i>' lor acting within the international 
ili' iirninri.il integrity of its "gen-body 1 * 
■ i I ) lor <■ \\ r acting and regulating resources and 
i i.l \A.Muk, \ apical, ideas (Deleuze andGuattari 

|ui • t i I *l l 1 1 1 1 particular institutions and organizations 
lonns i>l political, social, cultural, or economic 
mi, nl lor mobilizing the population for large- 
1 liki^iiM hnks among its Inhabitants, fostering their 
i - Uuh as individuals and as members of a larger 
! in n 1 1 ni; i heir attachment and commitment to each 

Im ii. n slate (A. Smith 3998, 20). 

tl»t *1ici,.|i. i ni I pracikc of "nation building" assumed signal 
t in il» .« i ond half oE the twentieth century as the key 
1 1 it ion-statehood. It may not be farfetched to think 

i . a discursive project in which existing states 

■ii and realise their nations through models of policy 
; Jcmeniacion. Scholarly literature on mooernization even 
1 L.iinzaCfoii of pohtical life through the establishment of 
is ,i nc I the concomitant "training 11 of individuals in the 
ilni s of citizenship with the story of nation building; 
'pment is nation-building' 1 (Finlde and Gable 1966, 46)^ 
il, i 1 1 1 '■. ilmcIi and function rest on the idea of "sovereign 
■ i \, m nl vn 1998), that is, on the foundational and legitimating 
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states. Moreover, political theory charactcrlirically addresses rhe 
question of sovereignty or states by personifying states as subjects, 
constituting scares within the international system as -absolute Indi- 
viduals with a natural 1 tendency toward self-preservation 11 (Balibar 
2004, 141). While the sovereignty of nation-states conceives of the 
nation-state as a subject endowed with agency, the constructionist 
overtones of "building* a nation have also meant that the nation 
comes to be thought of in almost mechanical terms as a project that 
requires the "application of design and technical devices to matter 11 
(A, Smith 1998, 3), This application involves a mulripronged devel- 
opment of politics, economy, culture, and papulation (Szporluk 1988, 
164). Scholars differ on which cultural and financial mechanisms- 
mass education, communications and technology, industrial growth, 
fiscal planning, citizenship training, mass mobilization, and cultural 
identity formation— serve as functional sine qua non of the nation- 
building agenda of the modernizing nation -state. 4 

For all the differences in their emphases on aspects of nation 
building, scholars do agree that the integration" efforts of the nation- 
state in establishing authority and administering both territory and 
people presume the theoretical importance and practical challenge 
not just of linking the government and the governed (Weiner 1965), 
but in actually producing the governed. 

The modern state "found itself having to take notice of the 
opinions of its subjects and citizens, because its political arrange- 
ments gave them a voice— generally through various kinds of elected 
rsprss s n&ativea and/of because tlit suic u ee deQ their prac t ical ton- 
sent or activity in other ways, e.g., as taxpayers or as potential conscript 
soldiers" (Hobsbawm 1992, 80). Tins move on the part of the sover- 
eign state to organize society consists, at least in part, of the 
formation— or as Etienne Balibar, following Louis Althusser (2001, 
85-126), argues, interpellation or hailing— of national subjects as 
individuals (Balibar 2004, 144). Transforming subjects into indi^ 
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vhhuK .iml Individuals Into Mib|n I- U . imi marly ml .ill Um ihly 
luhli ( iing individuals to the scute; rather, the itKtc constructs Indi 
vidua! ■ ubj« i c ii \ " 1 1 1 rl h ii the subnets' loyalty and obedience. This 
liulividu.il inn nl ihf popnkuinn is cn.iMccI by technologies of mass 
1 1 Luc Q1 Ion, health and morality programs, and other means of foster- 
Ink pairioik love or civic spirit. 

But equally crucial to this endeavor to link state and individual 
subjects is i he fundamental challenge in nation formation of produc- 
ing "the people" (Balibar 199k 93-94): "More exactly, it is to make 
the people produce itself continually as national community. Or again, 
ii is to produce the effect of unity by virtue of which the people will 
appear, in everyone's eyes, 'as a people; that is, as the basis and origin 
ol political power." Subjects come to see the state as their own, 7 * 
conduct their struggles within the political arena created by the state, 
and articulate their aspirations and call for reform or revolution in 
terms of transforming" the state, In this sense, the stare as an insti- 
tution holds itself up as an instrument of the peopled so that even 
plutocratic or authoritarian governments claim to exercise power in 
the interest of the majority. While states invoke the people" often to 
serve their own interests, "the people" remains a powerful source and 
reference point of political legitimacy and decision (Balibar 2004, 
184), on which both states and antistate challenges anchor their 
respective projects. Thus, while a number of scholars have gone so far 
as to argue in favor of a strong, if not natural affinity between nation- 
states and so-called liberal democracy (Kymlicka 2001, 224), few 
contest the idea that nation building entails a certain "democratiza- 
tion" of politics* whether the government be self- avowedly democratic 
oi communist or authoritarian 

One of the most meaningful Legacies of historic revolutions over 
the last two hundred years has been rhe attribution of sovereignty and 
power to the people." The politics of nation building has a special 
salience in Asia, Latin America, and Africa, which have been subject 
to colonial rule. During the period of decolonisation, especially from 
the 1940s to the 1970s, the newly independent, popular nation was 
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dence have been dominated by modernisation and development— fl 
global project that presupposed and required the existence of states, 
preferably strong ones. 

It is, in fact, on the principal condition of Caking the form of the 
state that nations can enter the "modern" world system. This condi- 
tion is so basic to obtaining recognition in the international arena as 
to become commonsensical, but it also necessitates chat political and 
cultural communities be recognized not just as nation-states in form 
or on paper, but in substance and reality. Communities need to be 
"made," and made into natkrcvstates, even as these communities 
themselves took shape within established institutions and territorial 
boundaries inherited from their former colonisers. Moreover, the 
bounded territorial space of such "national" communities have to be 
filled with political, economic, and cultural "subjects" of the nation, 
whose needs and aspirations can be articulated, and whose activities 
can be channeled to specific purposive ends, by the state. The project 
of building the nation-state draws substantively on, even as it under- 
takes the project of producing citizen-subjects. 

The tendency to think of nation building in terms of a modular 
plan that needs to be put into effect or implemented is starkly evident 
in much of the scholarship on nation building in the Third World" 
(not to mention pronouncements of leaders of those countries), most 
of which view nation building as a matter of 'Importing" or "applying" 
western norms and models to postcolonial realities. 5 The failure of 
nnti^Jviild i ng piqjncto mired in the luiiujJLiun uf 0m hatha Aftd 
the continued impoverishment, exploitation, and disempowernient of 
the population— in many of the former colonies in Asia and Africa 
continually breaks down the relationship between state and society, 
and has since necessitated a rethinking of basic assumptions about 
nation building, and about the "nation 9 " that is supposed to he built 
(Fanon 1963). 
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tU.iulii .11 ion in vvliu li pi nplc arc .n ( nrded l"i tn.il o[ualny (i c , arc 
iq\3«] under tha law) in the lace of existing social and economic 
Inequalities (Ellas I9TO. 274-79). National integration of sociocul- 
rural m < rhnic dillm-necs (w Inch were partly fabricated by the state 
ii .11 or, in the case of the Philippines, by successive states run by 
Spaniards. Americans, and Filipinos) in the service of modernization 
,ukI development has proven co be violent and exclusionary to many 
people in everyday life while perpetuating the power and institutional 
entrenchment of a select few. 5 

The discrepancy between formal equality and actual inequality 
invests "the people"* with double significance; Just as "the people* 
have generally been acknowledged to be the source and origin of 
political power, thereby defining the horizon of all nationalist intel- 
lectual thought and political practice, the people" are also seen 
specifically as a potent force capable not only of underpinning and 
legitimizing the state, but of destabilizing and destroying it as well. 
"The people" arc the basis of the state's raison d'etre and yet they are 
seen as the greatest potential threat co the state, a threat that has to 
be contained, neutralized, or suppressed. The power of the people can, 
therefore, be harnessed both for and against the state that helped 
produce 'the people" as a peepk- 

The most vexing problem of postcolonial nations in dealing 
with the question of u thc people 11 has been the fraught issue of rep- 
resentation, understood here in the intimately connected but 
conceptually distinct senses of "speaking for/ as in politics" (prra.7), 
and ^re-presentation,' as in art or philosophy' 1 (portrait). 7 To be more 
precise, tht problem hat been tlie wait: s iule in uphuldiug and main 
earning neocolonial socioeconomic divisions and inequalities precisely 
through its national "integration 11 of the population, and its neutral- 
izing of the social antagonism generated by class contradictions. 

Resil Mojares (1994) cogently documents the ways in which 
elections, the key institution and arena for the exercise of politics in 
the Philippines since the early twentieth century (so much so that it 
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simply lo cement tin* power ol 1\m il rr^imul m l luumul fill* 
through the extensive use oj the m.^s media, which I hoy nun Kir 
more alarming, however, is how elections dkvliw ly resti let the I it-Id 
of political thought and action by delimiting public .space in such a 
way as to define who can speak and act, who gets heard and is able 
to get things done, what political choices are thinkable and available, 
and what constitutes appropriate and inappropriate political behav- 
ior. The irony of the Philippines' highly touted claim to having one 
of the freest mass media systems in Asia is that the apparently demo- 
cratic character of the media masks the media's capacity to subtly 
discourage real dialogue and discussion. Freedom of the press in effect 
is the freedom of the media owners to attack their enemies and push 
for their own interest 

The exclusionary and exploitative underside of electoral polities 
has direct implications for the politics of representation, in both 
senses of spewing for and speaking of "the people." If the ability of 
electoral politics to adequately represent the people is cast into doubt, 
we aie forced to reconsider our basic assumptions about political 
participation. 

Efforts to link the government to the governed— efforts lhat 
form the basis of representative politics which endow elected of ficials 
with the privilege of speaking "for" other Filipinos — have a history, 
and arc, for this reason, discursively constructed. Attempts to conjoin 
government and governed are not just the main "subject" of official 
nationalist discourse, they are the main "object" of nationalist policy 
and practice. 

Huf±* ujiiaum pmteieiuly uumc up against the thorny prob- 
km of defining the nation through the power invested in "the people." 
I 01 on- 1 hum. hat exactly is tin- r< n i <n mil v- hose nation is it? [he 
lack of precision of the term "nation," however, has never gotten in the 
way of political practice, In fact, the very vagueness of that term may 
have actually enhanced political practice (Vincent 2002, 39), It is 
precisely because the "nation" lends itself to different interpretations 
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1 1 , . poinu , „l u-pK-scnutinn muM deal with the vexed ideaol 
i hi people 1 rhe people imply an organic totality or collectivity, but. 
,1..,, mass or multiplicity with contradictory, if not conflicting, 
, I. imp. and interests- For this reason, historical representation is very 
much a political issue, since history serves as "scaffolding" (Ileto 
1002) on which the nation-state constructs "the people" on which it 
,ni ( hots its rationale for existence, its policies, and its practices. In 
this sense, writings of and on history— even scholarly ones— caimot 
be treated as abstract commentaries on something called Filipino 
nationalism. These writings are part and parcel of nationalism, not 
[east in the ways in which both state and society have marshaled these 
writings about the past to claim legitimacy and validate practice, and 
In doing so, contribute to fashioning the myths, articulating the 
aspirations, and formulating the policies of the nation. 

Since historical meanings and symbols encode power relations, 
the often vociferous if not violent contention over -correct" or "valid* 
interpretations of Philippine history points to real and existing po- 
litical investments on the part of those who participate in the debate, 
even as silence also points to the effective marginalization of certain 
groups and classes of people— notably women, minorities, indigents, 
rebels (often considered "criminals")— from that debate. Historians 
must perforce contend in their writings with questions like: Do his- 
toriographies that have tended to mainly focus on the lives of leaders 
JO bu lb die ejuIuMUtt oi the followers and norfnl Wrs? HftW cm a 
"nationalist" historiography adequately and accurately depict the 
people"? Are historians, who function as biographers of their nations, 
using the wrong intellectual conventions when they undertake to 
write the story of their nation through the filtered lives and lenses of 
the prominent and the well-to-do? To what kinds of political uses can 
historians' interpretations of Philippine history be used? 
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Indeed, the maintenance of the nation requires a canon of model 
lives, whiic at the same time the nation creates the pattern) i 
SttUCtures according to which actual lives arc lived. But nut i, >n.s are 
also inherently unstable, ambivalent, and contested forms. 1 hest 
tensions are expressed in shifts in the biographical canon, debate, 
over heroes, alternative biographies, and, of course, the persis- 
tence of hagiographical writing about national heroes. (Ibid., 3) 

But it is not merely the tension underlying the nation as a 
contested form that accounts for the canonical changes, the prolifera- 
tion of alternative biographies, and such. Biography itself as a genre 
is an unstable and contested form, not least because it rests on a logic 
of representation that is rife with contradictions. The reliance of his- 
toriography on biographical accounts of -fey historical figures" points 
CO a vexing paradox at the heart of representation. 

In this sense, the numerous auto/biographies put our by poli- 
ticians come election time are not just campaign materials or savvy 
gjmmicks targeted at literate voters or the product of politicians' 
predilection for self-aggrandizement.* Fleshing out one's bio-data in 
lengthy prose narrative form carries within it the germ of a wish, a 
desire to put oneself forward not as an abstract person but as a 
national subject who shares in the national history of its "people" and 
whose life, achievement, goals, and strivings mirror those of "the 
Pttpfe" rfirwrivpy 9 Hrrr , rtttotrioggflphkalu^Litth piuauceadvas 
by means of rhetorical and substantive strategies of representation 
through which other selves, and even "the people," can produce them- 
selves as historical and political subjects. It is this compound of the 
exceptional and the exemplary-the idea that one is both individual 
and typical-that allows politicians to advance the claim that they are 
capable of representing the people. The desire for and practice of auto/ 
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«- I 1 el pohiUs ai d hlMoiy uiuli i IihhI m the double senses ot 
I i ii .1 siiuly and verbal account— In the modern nation-state itself 
( |i»M?pl i 1997, 3 J). The subject's capacity to represent herself in writ- 
inn ImiK lis poliiual expression in her capacity' to represent herself 
in voting. 

I his chapter reads die auto/biography Sa Tungki nglhng ngKttawcty; 
Uthtnhilwym Tatang(Qn the Tip of the Enemy's Nose: Diary of Tatang; 
I li .ii .t as a text that offers important insights into, as well as 

I n i nil Lil challenges to, the political thinking and practices that in- 
1 i hi the autobiography of the Philippine nation as a story of collective 
■growth" and "development" over the last eighty years. Imgki is the 
iuto/biography of a Filipino nationalist 11 whose life does not simply 
encompass the same period of his country's growth and development, 
but is coextensive with the history of revolutionary aspiration and 
•a niggle in that period, and more specifically with the history of the 
Communist Party of the Philippines. 12 

Here, personal narrative and national narrative write each other 
in the sense that the terms used to construct an account of one man's 
life are also the terms used CO construct the history and existing 
conditions of Philippine society and collectivity. Typical of national • 
ist-revolntionary memoirs, Tatang v s life story offers itself both as a 
chart for tracing the trajectory of Philippine history over the past 
century and a particular interpretation of that history." Tatangs long 
life-span extends across more than seventy politically tumultuous 
years of Philippine modern history, spanning the American, Japanese, 
postwar, martial law, and "Edsa" periods (even though his narrative 
ends in the early 19805/ More impuniuu, he liiiusKlf, as a m.u<ui 
(heterano) of various revolutionary movements, in his various incarna- 
tions as "a rural poor boy, a sugar worker, an organizer, a guerrilla, a 
mass leaden [and] a Party cadre" ("Tatang's Life Story, A Story of 
Masses in Revolt; 1989). has played a part in that history, devoting 
his life and activities to realizing the goal of resisting the exploitation 
of Filipino workers and farmers, and paying the price for his involve 
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Tatang\s account of the roots ol his political avvakiinn* l en 
tered on his firsthand experience of exploitation and injustice .is well 
as his witnessing of other peopled suffering and resistance— offera 
not just an interpretation of Philippine history as a record of the 
nationalist struggle for freedom, It also contains a theory of represen- 
tation in the political and artistic senses of "speaking for" and 
"speaking of the nationalist subject. Its evocation of revolutionary 
nationalist subjectivity brings into play the idea of the national sub- 
ject in both its singular and plural forms, the subject in the form of 
"a person* and in the form of "a people." As Kris Mantaftez (1988, 13) 
has argued in his review of Tatangs book; The vivid sequential recall 
of events, dates, personalities and places enlivens moments in history 
in which Tatang played a parr, highlighting both his character as a 
revolutionary and the nature of the Filipino people's revolutionary 
struggle from the earlier decades to the present." Tungki locates history 
and politics not simply in the actions of individuals within a given 
domain, but in the interaction between and among individuals that 
takes place within an arena of collective struggle. This notion of per- 
son/people offers an alternative way of imagining rhe nation in direct 
opposition to die prevailing official nationalist hegemony and the 
latter's espousal of the "free-floating, autonomous, heroic individual 
who influences or inspires others by sheer force of her charisma or 
I vi -.onalicy. 

The theory of representation in Tungki can be gleaned from the 
way In which the book reworks the conventions of the auto/bio 
^^fealg enic and ita practice by iiitai^dLijig and uuruvdlng c hfe 
1 'i »j h >mi inns between public and private, between person and commit 
II and others— oppositions that police the parameters for 
* 1 11 " mional personal and national life stories and, more gen- 

1 uin S politics. Tungki holds up a reinvigorated notion of 

ttlhi Unp npJiy ..>. a potentially progressive genre for recuperating and 
HH|mwi Hint H11 * <llv marginalised voices, as well as recasting the 
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Auto/biography as Self Productive Fiction 
I Ik word .mrobiQgraphy" combines three principal root words from 
Greek for "self," life" and "writing: 1 Its appearance in the English 
language at the end of the eighteenth century coincided with the 
1 1 i an and French revolutions, which, as James Goodwin (1993, 3) 
irgued, "greatly advanced the cultural and political importance of 
1 1»- . nninum individual." Although studies of the self as well as life 
In-. lories were produced long before this period, the new term in 
dcxed the growing recognition and importance accorded individual 
i < 1 n-rience in Western societies. The centrality given to an experienc- 
ing self— the "individual" abstracted from the group and now taken 
.is a distinct category* in relation to, and sometimes in opposition to, 
"society* (Williams 2001 [1961], 89, 93) K — laden with political and 
cultural value, a self whose worth as a unique and complex being who 
nevertheless shares in the humanity of the rest of society is indisput- 
able, reformulated existing political and cultural issues concerning, 
for example, the spiritual "absolutes" that are said to condition hu- 
man destiny and activity. But it also foregrounds new issues concerning 
language, social categories, and personal understanding through its 
affirmation of a value system chat upholds self- identity, autonomy, 
authority, self-reference, self-determination, self-presence, self-love, 
and individualism (R. Smith 1995, 59). 

The self — or what we might more accurately label an inferiority 
complex — occupies a central place in its own narrative. The self be- 
comes both a legitimate subject and object ol her inquiry or study. 
Furthermore, this conflation rests on fundamental assumptions about 
the authoritative "truth 1 ' of the subject's "direct" access to— through 
her experience of— reality. 15 This claim to ''experience" as evidence 
enables the subject to present her vision or knowledge as a reference 
point and basis of explanation and analysis. Perhaps rhe most crucial 
effect of this claim to experience is its propounding of the theory of 
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^•Experiencer whether conceived as Internal or external, subji < 
tive or objective, establishes the prior existence of individuals 
When it is defined as internal, it is an expression of an individual's 
being or consciousness; when external ic is the material upon 
which consciousness then acts. Talking about experience in these 
ways leads us to take the existence of individuals for granted 
(experience is something people have) rather than ask how con- 
ceptions of selves (of subjects and their identities) are produced. 

The interiority complex that is "the self" is to a great extent 
shaped by available public, political, and cultural discourses of iden- 
tity and truth telling (Gilmore 1994. ], 15; see also chapter 2). It is 
these discourses— codified in the various but overlapping domains of 
law, literature, religion, and politics— which inform the genre of auto/ 
biographical writing by determining the mode and context of its 
telling, and its reception among readers. 

This discursive regime of truth and identity has its roots in the 
historic conjoining of capitalism and "democracy 1 ' within the bounds 
of the nation-state. New republics with emergent capitalist econo- 
mies require their "people"— now conceived as "citizens*— to see 
themselves as equal, free, autonomous, and rational subjects, in short, 
as "individuals* and potential consumers of goods, products, and 
services (S. Smith 1998, 109-10). Moreover, these citizen-subjects, in 
turn, require "disciplining," not simply through externa] policing of 
their d ispoGitioiiG. thoughts, aad actions, Lul dnuu^li internal self- 
regulation and scrutiny. The inferiority- complex endows bodies with 
•nai uratized* surfaces and depths, insides and outsides, with natural- 
ized identities chat are gendered, racialized, scxed, classed, locatabk 
v. n Inn specific sociopolitical and economic spaces and hierarchies. It 
11 Rubles, organizes, and primes these bodies for commercial expro- 
I » hi m and consumption, cultural expression, and political gestures 
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in, I | H kuMi-« « Ulihi i lu I .ii^i -i. national!- » A I >oA\ ]><A\\h It Uxci thv 
|| in , pi. i, i .i * '• \,\\ hn aUou, .1 i ultun , In time, in history, ami in 
i. .ihiy \lon uu|Httt.iiit. (In sell becomes liable and intelligible" 1 to 
.,, hkIh ikcIoi whom the valm system and the discourses of identity 
Hi I 1 1 hi h whit li regulate thai sy.slem arc both familiar and true 11 as 
I be natural, and, t herefore, readily taken for granted. 
[ In- Km \k, S,i J un,\k\ iiij I brig rig Kaamy, telescopes events in Tatang's 
III. In a mere sixty two pagca Readers race through Tatangs birth on 
I Vu^iisi I91C1, in Bacnotan, La Union, to his childhood, much of it 
I] n in alone in a hut by the coast and interrupted only by weekend 
i M\s up the Cordilleras to visit his mother and bring back coconuts, 
■ mi. and wood for sale. In 1920 his sister Loreta dies of cholera at 
tge five, and four years later death comes to their household again, 
i Ins time for his father. After his sister's death, Tatang's mother falls 
Ulto a deep depression and begins a nomadic life as a sharecropper, 
moving the family with her toTarlac and across Central Luzon. Tatang 
linishes Grade V skips a nmrnrr ol si\u : .e>. bu.i is unable to attend 
school after his father's death. He obtains work in 1926 at a sugarcane 
plantation in Pampanga, where he works sixteen hours or more a day 
and is paid eighty centavos for every ton of cane loaded into the freight 
cars. He witnesses the abuses of the labor contractor, the privileges 
and high pay accorded foreign workers, and the repressive measures 
adopted by the hacienda owners who employ private armies to keep 
workers in check. 

During his two-year experience, the idea that the exploitative 
system needs to be resisted and changed begins to take root in his 
head: "Noon pa mang mga panahong yaon, 1926-1928. unti-unti 
..ang namiimuo sa akmg isip iu au 5 yaniua^ p.u^.ai* ^ M ^ 
hirap na dinaranas namin ay dapat hanapan ng paraan kung papaano 
turulan" (Even during that time. 1926-1928, it began to slowly take 
shape in my mind that the rules and hardship that we lived by had 
to be resisted} (Lacara 1988, 22-23). Tatang also works to clear the 
forest for hacienda use. In 1929. he begins to be involved in union- 
izing while employed at the sugar antral (mill) in Cabiao* Nueva 
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M". '« * rntr-l h,, ,U HU I .lining ivurkm In rh< ,.| 

'7 • 10,11 W« h Npaqpni* „ huff wofe, 

;: ilk Y" mllLundulttcdl I,,,,.,, |„ „mj, ,,, |nllIslh( . 

'•""^ ums " n « '^'^PKP. Che tot Communis Party m 
the Philippines), and spearheads strike, protesting usury, dismal 

ad eompukoty gift ^ to the repKmis . cs d thc ^ k . 
cont,n U e S hi s organizing work in Central Luzon and the Southern 
I agalog region while working in a sawmill in Birulok and Tayabaa His 
involvement in organizing sm^ll workers almost cost, him his life 
when he * arnbushed 1 one evening by unknown parties. Upon recovery 
he is sent to Isabda by the Party to organize sawmall workers 

Canda^g, Arayat. Over the next few years, as he join, up with the 
pttmEa resistance force, of the Hukbal ahflp , he feces starvation, and 

iTf f qUadr °" 48 ^-peditiona^ force 

that Is responsible for "cleaning up- Manila in early 1945 After lib- 
eration, he goes back to school, ancl concentrates on organizational 
work for rhe Congress of Labor Organizations (CIO). The CLoTs 
suppressed by the government, and in 1952, Tatang is captured 
Tntang is released after live years in captivity He observe, that polity 
« « pnsoners are treated with more respect by the authorities and 

ml V " " JeSt " n ° C ' ^ is »»- PJ-ce them 

And " tKat 01 mal Jose Riza. 

Andre, Boxufec*,, and Apotao Mabini: "Medyo .ginag lang kam 

ng IV awtoridad, pnlis at iba pa. Sinasabi nila na ljtj£2 
bayani kami. na diumannV k. ...... * , "wag 

snumulan ng mga Rizal, Mabini a, Bonifacio. Hindi ko .naiaman kung 
to y pagkutya lamang. pero taiagang naiiba ang bilanggon, puhtikV 
(The authors pohce and others accord us some respect Thev « 
« « heroes who are continuing the snaggle initiated by LJ 
; b,nr and Bonifacio. I don't know if they are merely mocl me' 
bur political prisoners are really different) (40), 
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Aim PHtanK t» Irrnl hi wmks ..moiin ilu iuassi ol wmkn-. 
K I will rthy lornml alhlwkllon i lu I'M' In 10M, In- anil a iiuiiiUt 
i th i people organlie in Barrio VL^saysay, Tondo, Co face nfl a 
Imm I ,.| neighborhood cough guys (mtftwi) Intent on grabbing land. 
When the barrio is razed to thc ground Tatang. together with his 
I nihil v iiuiws iu ( 'onsliiiuion Hill in Quezon City, and establishes 

I , , ,i ivc there. In 1964, Tatang is politically active in both Tondo 

tit I On. . on t icy. Tatang is present at the establishment of thc new 
i ommuntsr Party of thc Philippines in 1968. From the 1970s to the 
. iily l l >80s, Tatang is sent to do expansion work by opening such 
.ii .-.is for the Communist Party-New People's Army as Pangasinan 
.mil I a Union; Eastern Rizal; the Kalinga-Apayao, Abra, and the Ilocos 
Bur boundary area; and Central Luzon. He spends almost one year 
again in die Cordilleras, living and organizing among farmers and 
I .. I riending Apayao hunters. In his travels across Luzon, he finds the 
lid and protection of townspeople necessary for his own safety and for 
his continuing poLitical work. Eventually, he returns to Manila, where 
he is active in the labor movement. 

Readers who are accustomed to expect auto/biographies to pro- 
vide details and information about Tatang's "private"' life will find the 
book disappointing, if not problematic. Tatang does not really offer 
many details about himself and his family. He refers only once to 
having owned a lot in the province, which he is forced to sell to obtain 
bail money. His account of organizational activity in various provinces 
appears perfunctory, and the book contains only thumbnail sketches 
of labor leaders and activists. A positive and sympathetic review of 
Tatang in the Communist Party of the Philippines organ Ang Bctyan 
states thus: * 1 atang . . . -teemed CO have mhfctti discussing tlit Mgnifi 
cant turning points in his life. For instance, why did he join the Part)'? 
How did he view the communists? Why did he decide to join the 
reestablished Party hi 1968? . . . One wishes . . . that Tatang could have 
delved more deeply into the important landmarks in the Party's ad- 
vance and recreac, to give the readers, especially those who are not 
Party members, a historical summing up of the Party's development. 
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Story, a Story o( Masses in Hc\nli 1989) 1 

Dipesh Chakrabarty (1996, 230) has argued that Indian hlato 
nogmphy is similarly charactered by themes of "failure," lack - or 

inadequacy," seen in the supped erasure of the "private" aspects 
from representations of the public self But, as will be a^cd h! this 
chapter, such reticence about the private features of the public self is 
not a ques tion of lack, failure, or inadequacy, but a rhetorical-political 
strategy that attempts to highlight individual achievement without 
marginalizing collective actinism. 

™ T bc ,f cn in the narracivc fom of Tat ^' s * 

text that calls taeli a talambuhay (in Tagalog, literally, "life-notes") the 
a^tcVbiographicaJ narrative actually takes up only the first part and 
the Am sixty^tw. page, of TungkL The bulk of the book consists of 
supplementary- materials, a dedication pa g e , a reproduction of a 
segment of Tatars handwritten account; acknowledgments 
pubksher S note ( ta Ja mula sa pabliser); a foreword (pannang salita) 
by a comrade known only by his nom de guerre, Ka Bine; an intro 
ducnon entitled "Mg a Tola rau | a sa Andcrgrawnd" (Notes from the 
Lnderground) by Ehas de la Cruz, a lso a pseudonym; twenty.une 
pages „ backed- white photographs; a fort r two W part two of 
*e book, Sabring Salaysay" (Miscellaneous Accounts), consist 
mg of low essays of varying lengths; and eight pages of endnotes 

One can argue that the reader's disappointment at Tatan R *s 
seemmg marginalize from his own text is itself conditioned by 
convents o reading and writing that demand characterization, coher- 
ence, closure, depth, motivation r ompWT , faction, ^ .unuriaiiuu 
m a text. Viewed through this normative prism, T«& appears unpol- 
led, monochromatic, flat, an artistic and ideological failure. But it is 
precisely these conventions of reading and writmg-and the kinds of 
■denrmes they produce and legitimate-that need to be historicized 
and questioned (GarceUano 1998). Conventions of reading which de- 
mand the immediate accessibility and transparency of a life are specific 
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EOM pi at I In of n dlnnlh.il may imi litll\ i|ii.ii< unit ii'.uliug pr.Mn 
minimi by a work In \vhl< li i<-\ <nd niixiki .in ilu leitinotik 

rhoK who l>r,- tnoluiloh.uy liui.itiirc and lnul it wanting 
i ri mi .kIci i he social locations and ideological positions from 
in li rhey proceed to tackle a Riven text. Where a text is read, how 
it |i read, and by whom, cannot be taken for granted, let alone dis- 
ini»iM il. Revolutionary literature constructs its reader and author 
III !< rem ly from the kind of literature that is written and read within 
»ii icU una. For this reason, Edel Garcellano (2003, 4) argues, w [c]he 
IUi < ess or failure of the ideals of a proletarian poetics cannot be 
definitively settled in the mainstream inasmuch as the movement 
Ltecll operates clandestinely and whatever insight the urban reader 
himself can avail of in terms of publications life Cera [another under- 
ground novel] remains inchoate and can only serve as supplements to 
the norniatively given because they coo linger on the margin, the 
curriculum cannot appropriate them as must muling, and few arc 
the pedagogues steeped in Marxist discourse to give justice to the 
complexities of mediations, differences, ideologemes " 

The remaining sections of this chapter look at how Txmgki inter- 
rotates conventions of reading and writing, and offers an alternative 
framework for conceiving of and practicing auto/biography, one that 
argues in favor of the radical potential of experience and writing as 
sites for collective intellectual and political experimentation thar blasts 
rhrough the bourgeois reification of the seamless, coherent, autono- 
mous, avowedly depoliticized self enshrined not only in standard 
auto/biographical writing, but in Philippine politics as well. 

One can begin by addressing the paucity of details in the book 
concerning latan£s priVdCfe life and family. Ht! uwkt^ uu iiieiiLkjii uf 
having married and having children. References to his siblings, wife, 
children, and nephews and nieces crop up halfway through his ac- 
count, in 1954, in connection with his Incarceration. He includes a 
story of his wife's frustrating experience of trying to obtain emer- 
gency provisions from a local government office after Barrio Magsaysay 
burned down, The foodstuff is released only after Tatang loses his 


P^Jrruc. norms mt.Mlu o|[u< riml lmullyh«rtt«itlii oCCii lib (Uc*ra 
l*8H, 14) 

The relative absence of details concerning I itang'a private life 
locates Tacang's talambuhay within die ambit of the memoir" with 
its broad historical scope, its focus on the recollections of h subject 
who witnesses or participates in historically significant events. Mem- 
oirs are often concerned with recording the words and actions of 
people other than the author, but what distinguishes them as narra^ 
tive forms is their emphasis on public rather than private life 0. 
Goodwin 199}, 6). 

Ramon Guillermo (2003), recounting his experience of con- 
ducting writing workshops among workers, identifies three stages in 
the process of storytelling (kwntiikan at pagkukwtntuhan): 

In the first stage, the worker simply relates what he deems to be 
the most significant facts nf an experience (such as a strike) with- 
out comment or complaint One worker even forgot to mention 
that: an attack on their picket line occurred at night. The storyteller 
in this first stage is extremely reticent and seems to avoid high- 
lighting his awn feelings and personality in the account This is the 
result of what [Paolo] Freire (1996 [1970]) called the "culture of 
silence." So brutally have they been "put in their place" by society 
at large that they have seemingly been robbed of the power of 
speech, The second phase is the questioning and elaborating phase. 
Here we can seek to fill both the factual gaps of the story and work 
to bring out the internal experience of the storyteller. This process 
of going back and forth between the listeners and the storyteller 
(snmmmct ini-ohing dramatisation iii uidu Lu ga Jm ail the fac t s 
together) serves to enrich the story. 

Guillermo's reference to the "culture of silence" is a forceful 
reminder of the central pkee of conversation, of dialogue as an inter- 
locutory ptocess of telling and listening and asking and answering 
and arguing, in conditioning self-expression, even as it pointedly 
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i. m nU tin londitlon- ol uppri »mn thu woik in u .uu i it imi nun 
. ,ih i hi worki r »pi » » It 

li 1| |||Q poMtblB thai Utantfh retavtKc about his private life 
may be I qucitlon ol ihieldtag his family's identity— in line with his 
ill , iMon nol to give his legal name— against the surveillance of the 
■ii jii I Ins silence is a preventive measure against possible intercep- 
tion and reprisal by "the 'enemy* (ang kaaway), But this may owe 
.in thing as well to how Tatang understands the political import of 
his autobiographical project. As a document of his participation in the 

I roader Field of struggle and resistance along with (kasamang) millions 
ol other mamanuxyan (countrymen and countrywomen), Tatang' s book 

II meant to be read not just by those who sympathize with Tatang's 
Cause, but by the enemy (or, in this case, a number of different 
enemies ranging from the American to the Japanese to postcnlonial 
Philippine authorities) as well, As its title Sa Tangier n&lfong ng Kaaway 
suggests, the book lists Tatang's brushes, so to speak, with the law, 
but the book also positions itself as a text "on the tip of the enemy 's 
nose": It directs its challenge at the enemy by wresting from the 
enemy the space of representation in winch to assert the kind ol social 
and political experience traditionally excluded from a public sphere 
that is ideologically dominated and controlled by the enemy. But 
Tatang knows very well that thumbing one's nose at the enemy can 
have dire consequences, not just for Tatang, but for his immediate 
family, relatives, and friends. Silence here makes all the difference 
between saving other people's lives and sacrificing them needlessly. 1 * 

At the same time, Tatang^s life story is an important contribu- 
tion to Philippine social history and political thought because it 
idmwLifogb die cApLLkuiui and voices of thooe who have fera ex 
eluded from the spheres of political representation and publication. 
Auto/biography becomes a weapon that empowers those who are 
extirpated from the biography of the Philippine nation as written and 
propounded by the official national state. Tungki realizes auto/ 
biography's potential to serve as a venue for the articulation of the 
"voices" of the marginalized, displaced, or oppressed. 
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TtteuiUiingtlioSolfwich/rorOthtn 

' '"m.lM * hnku M, iy uin rake* I ,i ,„, , ht,* i„ ,.,,!< | OI „ s M . xlsI 
poruayal ol women by remark,,* on the virtual ..I,,, ,,. , ol women ,„ 
the bM* and the textual gaps ami alMce, wh lch ajgnal the 
inatgrnalizttion of Filipino women's important contributions to rcvo- 
lut.onary resistance and struggle from Philippine history. (This point 
, be tackled in the ne « chapter.) She notes that Tatang does 
acknowledge the role of women leaders in the revolutionary move- 
ment, but takes the book to task for its cursory treatment of the lives 
of these women: "[IJpinakiiala sila, hindi bilang mga indibidwal na 
may sanlmg personalidad kundi bilang adjunct lamang ng kanilang 
mga asawa" (They are introduced not as individuals with their own 
personalities, but as adjuncts of their husbands) {Datuin 1992 102) 
She further argues that Tatang chooses only to tackle the lives of 
prominent male activists such as Cipriano Cid. Vicente del Fferro 
Cnsanto Evangelist*, Mariano Balgos, and Felixberco Olalia. 

Moreover, she claims that Tatang's book is Ideologically prob- 
lematic because women have no real bearing on Tatang 
autobiography: "Sa kuwento ni Tatang, halos walang silbi ang mga 
babae" (In Tatang's story, the women are almost of no use). Tatang 
mentions his sister only in connection with her early death He par 
trays his mother and wife as weak and silent women, too easily bowed 
by the trials and tragedies in their lives (103), Datuin's critique that 
the individuals mentioned in the autobiography are lacking in char- 
acterization lays bare the problematic, gendered nature of 
autobiographical representation which seeks to be both representative 
and to represent the life of a single individual. 

Over the past thirty y^ , m m^ aphy ^ ulK ^ 

ilu- preferred f orms of writing by which women, people of color 
working classes, and other groups in positions of relative powerless- 
■seek to insert themselves into history and culture through their 
i ' 'on cf a "personal" voice that also speaks beyond itself for others 
» ^i.hI,I1 s 1995, 7). But how in fact does one move from speaking for 
■ - ■ II if speaking for others without running aground in the problem- 
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m. tltauli i*l u |>u-m ut.ilive |«iliiu ill ,in tint i.ally speak lor otlu-i •' 
i ,in inn ,iik\|Hah-|y icprrsi-nl ollim wuhinii exelmlmg some? 

f ii/h;I.-ha| v im i lir ; oiisl it ol I w 1 1 « '1 six nl .mil political conditions 
m dial ni lively fashioning the self. Instead of establishing the self as 
1 1,, origin ol knowled ge,U poini n incluctablytotheincertextuality of 
ili. .tiiiiibiographical project of narrating the self. Tatang's identity" as 
a man of conviction and action is neither self-evident nor inherent. The 

i N |» i iences that form the bases of narration and action are discursively 
I ■ instructed Auto/biography is a self -productive fiction not only because 

ii draws on rhetorical strategies typically employed in the writing of 
1 1. 1 ion, but because the older etymological sense of "fiction" (Jiaio) as 
something made or crafted attests to the effort at self-fashioning that 
mends— rather than precedes— the writing of that self. 

Tunghi as a text not only bears the imprint of other texts; it calls 
explicit attention to its interweaving with other texts. Like A Song in 
NanyangPutoliuji, Tatang talks about having read, in his youth, publi- 
cations in both Tagalog and English, such as Kafoymn, Socialism Today, 
Teodoro Asedillo's ABK, Karl Marx's Capital, Marx and Friedrich 
Engels's Manifesto of the Communist Party, Joseph Stalin's Foundations of 
Leninism, and Wage, Labor andCapital among others. Not only does Tatang 
learn from the example set by activists, he derives Inspiration from 
stories told of revolutionary efforts such as the Tayug rebellion in 
19.31, and the texts he reads help him make sense of Philippine 
sociopolitical reality, and suggest solutions to the problems currently 
plaguing Philippine society. 

Tutigfri also highlights its own embeddedness in discourse through 
its inclusion of heterogeneous formats for documenting history. Its 
black-and-white photographs alt fUpiudULal fiuui piinixd semises 
such as archives, newspapers, books, commemorative brochures, and 
drawings The endnotes, prepared and appended by the editorial 
committee of LINANG, further supplement Tatang's text by provid- 
ing definitions of terms (words like atab, ipinaklawag, paksol, rulisapi, 
timbugan, kadua, putingpurok). tidbits of historical information (when 
the CLO was organized, present names of the towns mentioned by 
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!.u.uig>, lilo«rnphkftl dntfl (Mateo dti t Mtlllo. |uan Irlni U-ihWu 
Am'iIiIIo. |.Kinlo \Lm.tlui. i.enrr.il M.ui.m.. < .ci.iiv.i.0. explk.i 
[ions and gl.isse* (lor example, the- irileilMlk allon ,.l repressive 
measures adopted by the state against the CI.O, errors in the Hub 
strategy of "retreat for defense" when waging guerrilla warfare against 
the Japanese forces), references to books and other textual sources 
(among them, Rcnato Constantino's The Philippines, A Past Revisited, 
Alfredo E. Saulo's Communism in the Philippine*., Benedict Kerkvlicfs The 
Uuk Rebellion, and Amado Guerrero's Philippine Society and Rnolution), 
and short accounts of some of the events mentioned in passing by 
Tatang (the September 1944 conference organized by the PKP, the 
Pacific War, the proclamation of martial law by Ferdinand Marcos). 

Tmgh attests to the collective effort that went into the produc 
tion of Tatang's talambuhay. Kris Montaiiez's account of the writing 
and publication history of the manuscript itself bears quoting in full: 

Tarang's handwritten manuscript, on which the present book 
was based, has a story to tell. While in an underground house 
in Metro Manila in the early 1980s, the young cadres he stayed 
with would ask him to cell stories abour his Jong history of work 
in the movement. Later, they would devise a set of questions for 
the beterano to answer as he moved from one house to another. 
The answers, in turn, would give ground for more questions, 
clarifications, details. This process went on until 1984, when 
the entire manuscript was turned over to a staff for editing 
and possible publication. Work on the manuscript was off 
and on due to various reasons; however, edited sections 
managed to appear hi auiue mass publications Such as iambuli 
and Pahayag, 

in 1986, LINANG, publisher of the well-known 1984 an- 
thology Magsasaka AngBayaningDi KMa t took charge of the project 
One of the first problems raised by the project staff was the 
method of dealing with such a manuscript, as a historical docu- 
ment, should not the texts be kept as they are, as suggested by 
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.,„„ „ ..l.nii. liM..i|.«W.iphn* -lnwildii'i llir v.H UIUh . I.iK) 
i.itl.-ns h. iiiirgi-.ili-d in l lie main lexis, ihus avoiding 
dliplli .,i k» ■ Ud K htevlng I > CO muous narrative run, or should 
„,„ ,1,- main ■ . xts serve as the main narrative line, followed by 
elaborations on certain topics contained in the main narrative? 

I he last option was taken, as it followed the original fonnat 
of the manuscript. Since the book was meant to reach a wider 
audience and not just a narrow circle of academic scholars, the 
demand lor readability made it necessary to excise some repeti- 
tive lines, cut, fuse, or transfer sentences, and standardize spelling. 
Data contained in the manuscript had to be checked out in 
history books, In addition, notes, photographs, and maps had to 
be prepared. 

The project staff maintained close consultation with Tatang, 
to press him for more exact details and to discuss with him 
current debates within the movement. Staff members took pho- 
tographs of him whenever he was in his workplace in Manila; 
they \isited him once in a house in Northern Luzon while 
recuperating from a surgical operation, with his wife close by to 
nurse him. (Montaflez 1988, 13-14) 

Tungki foregrounds the labor put in not just by Tatang but by 
members of the editorial collective who offered words of encourage- 
ment, support, and solidarity; read, critiqued, and edited Tatang's 
manuscript; conducted archival research; and did production work 
(book design, cover design, photography, transcription, printing), in 
this sense, Imgki is both an autobiography and a biography because 
uf die. mulliplidty of voicoG ™* fowrvrnrinrn rhat informs it? mate- 
rial and symbolic production. 

The visibility of collective effort makes Tm&i an auto/biography 
of a self "with others" that is also a self responsible to and tor others.- 
One danger in autobiographical writing is its tendency to erase "oth- 
ers" from its narrative. Auto/biographies of politicians, for example, 
typically endow their subjects with superhuman prowess and at- 
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"7 d 'f K 'J " lC **** - H*** and ,u in Ksll |^ ts oi hlm m , 

Tatang* book is a welcome antidote to this tendency toward 

ZT T fr ° m ™**V^ native. It is , 5 ul a v " 
U and rnat^ai sense, the aU ro/biography of cheK ^ 
pamcpated not just in the ^ ^ as ^ ^ 

not JUS r of Tatang s self, but of Philippine history as well Unlike 
autobiographies by pokticians that rdy on 
by other, who Slgn over their manuscripts to heir £££ 
^-ange for money, ^ rf 

abor m producrng the book under the disingenuous byiuK of he 
u^Wher, J lmg ki a tte StS to an alternative practice^ o 
many pub hearts of the so^ed underground or revoWn t y 
Movement- -that opens the writing self to "others. fn the sZn 

eli In th,s sense r, ( ^ bear, out the poststructuralist ins lg ht that 
n , (ajutobu^phy is an aU-indusive genre precise* to the J en 

chat ,r remams impossible to conclude which life is befog written" 

or read" (Kamut J988, i26). 

Moreover, this radical fad«l™ is SLIggested b che 

-igyo the Tagalogwordforauto.biography.tala.nbuhv- which 

extual effort that goes into the pnvh^ - ^ , V? 

- ^rnng of the boundaries between life in general and life * 
particular short-circuit, the assumption-embedded in Western 
™ ° f ^*WH« "Jifc-notes* are necesl a " 
only of certain individual, The word -talambuhay" que S 

t on S the hrmts and boundaries between person and communit • 
^ plural, eommunal aspect, mherent h, the £T2 
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I ,11,. nt living Mnally ili< vvnul 'l.ila" « 1» •* • pu - siippoM- ,m 

mluuutlvt nirwdve, but tichu I selective notation marking mo- 

mi Hi', in ,i lllr 

fri^'l conltltuave blurring of boundaries between self and 
tHhrrslL>i..< 1 .uv(onsKlfi.iiiono! the problem of positing a "coUecrive" 
nminii.iiiM Mibjo i in nationalist theory and practice Fredric Jameson 

I I i.ii) h.is written of the need to think through more carefully the 
MNiimpl 11 mi that the testimonies of those involved in anticolonial and 
1 4 vnlul innary struggles necessarily foreground the voice of a "collec- 
i . subject." How is this collectivity posited in the first place? What 
hud of "subjectivity" does this collectivity have, and how is that 
lubjectivity constructed? 

The difficulties of positing this collective nationalist subject can 
I „ seen in Tatang's account. Tatang often refers to "the masses" (irw.su), 
i he countryraen'women" (mamamayan) as though they were separate 
OT at least distinct from him: "[Ijnatupag ko ang pag-oorganisa sa 
masa at tumulong akong maitayo ang nuldiyus ng Partido mula antas 
n>> samahang pambaryo, seksyon, distrito hanggang komiteng 
panlalawigan ng Partido .sa Nueva Ecija na nakasentro sa Cabanatuan" 
[ 1 concerned myself with organizing among the masses and helped set 
up the nucleus of the Party from the level of the barrio, section, and 
district all the way to the Party's city committee in Nueva Ecija 
centered in Cabanatuan] (Lacara 198B, 28). 

At the same time, he is careful to stress his "being with" the 
masses ("ako ay kasama ng mamamayan") in the course of his activ- 
ism. Asked why he has been charged with rebellion by the state, 
Tatang replies; "Sapagkat kasama ako ng mamamayan sa paglaban sa 
atmg kaaway (Because I was, with die uiupL iu figli t iflg ouj enemy) 
(13). Tatang's immersion among the masa is crucial to his political 
work as an organizer, since his work demands that he actively seek out 
communities among which he must labor to win over their support 
and sympathy and solicit their participation in the revolutionary 
movement. His constant interaction with the masa strengthens his 
own convictions and his determination to continue his work. 
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who remain to he politicised and aiiinnx whom I aung miisi live and 
with whom he must interact in hopes of building a nucleus of resis- 
tance and support against the enemy. On the other hand, it refers to 
"the masses" as a collective agent of history whose politicized con- 
sciousness intensifies and maximizes the nationalist struggle and 
resistance against the oppressive forces of society and forms the basis 
of the revolutionary movement itself. To attempt to speak of and 
speak for the masses is necessarily to tackle a difficult conceptual and 
practical question for which no easy answer is available. While it is 
easy to invoke "the people" in symbolic terms, is it possible at all to 
represent the masa in absolute terms as an existing collective without 
resorting to exclusion or coercion or violence, or else usurping the 
speaking place and power of the people? It is precisely the theoreti- 
cally and practically fraught nature of "representing the masa" that de- 
mands continued and sustained intellectual reflection and political work- 
in Tungki "self" is not just a self "for" and responsible "to" others. 
It is the self as others. The impetus for the writing of the talambuhay. 
in fact, comes from requests by younger cadres, who have prepared 
questions that serve as guidelines for Tatang's writing. Tatang's re- 
plies, in turn, generate more questions that lead to further clarification 
and explanation; "Sa katunayan, ang pagkakasulat ng kanyang 
talambuhay ay pagpapaunlak sa kahilingan ng mga kabataang 
rebolusyonaryo na matuto sa buhay at karanasan ng isang beterano ng 
rebolusyon. Naghanda ng mga tanongang mga bagong rebolusyonaryo 
para magsilbing gabay sa kanyang pagsusulat, at ang mga sagot ay 
nngMgTy da a r . aaiami pang pagtatauung at pagpetpaUwau^ (In 
truth, his [Tatang's] autobiography was written in response to the 
young revolutionaries" wish to learn from the life and experiences of 
a veteran of the revolution. The new revolurionaries prepared ques- 
tions to serve as guidelines for his writing, and the answers in turn 
gave rise to more questions and clarifications) ("Tala mula sa Pabliser," 
in Lacara 1988, 11). 
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1 1 mi nir. nil .ipMil.il i <l iiiiii-i ..ii, , ol« |H' i ions put to him by younger 
frwlutianaric! tonstrnsih.il have uuln with everyday exigencies in 
Ih, movement ol boosting cadre morale, articulating a progressive 
rfCW ol Philippine history as narrative ol the national liberation 
.1 1 iii.'y L', .mil deepening insights into Philippine sociopolitical reality. 
I hi textual recovery of a history of continuing Philippine revolution- 
.ii y endeavors framed by the life-span of a man involved in advancing 
the struggle is not simply an intellectual exercise, but a political act 
which seeks to empower succeeding generations ol readers by posit- 
ing a "revolutionary" identity- and agency with which to challenge and 
dismantle the existing order, and imagine and realize a better future. 

[f politics has an aesthetic dimension, aesthetics also has a 
political dimension, since che very logic of both political and aesthetic 
representation works by implicitly Inviting or persuading people 
(whether readers or political subjects) to place themselves within, if 
not actually identify with, a certain point of view (Ankersmit 2002, 
234). Tatang makes numerous exhortations about the need for struggle 
and resistance against the oppressive forces of "U.S. imperialism, 
feudalism, and bureaucratic capitalism": "Iciiiuring ko nang kayamanan 
yaong pagpapaunlad ko sa gawain sa ngalan ng makauring kilusan" (1 
considered it wealth enough that I was able to help advance the cause 
□£ the class struggle) (Lacara 1988, 24). Tatang's decision to join the 
revolutionary' movement is informed by his firsthand experience and 
witnessing of the abuses and exploitation of Filipinos by Filipinos in 
Philippine society, "Maliwanag na nadadama at matiryal na nakildta 
ko na walang ibang naghunsod sa akin at sa maraming aping 
manwmaynn na durvigin at mlr»?n ?ng rlfrnihlhalang Salpt ng 
lipuran" (it was clear that nothing other than what I could actually 
feel and see for myself would push mc and other oppressed people to 
crush and put to an end the monstrous ills of society) (ibid.), 

In his foreword, Ka Bino testifies to che impact that Tatang's 
epigrammatic statements have on him. An emaciated Tatang, still 
suffering the after-effects of pneumonia and facing charges of rebel- 
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"Bakit kayo nasangkot sa rebelyon?' 

"Sapagkat kasama ako ng mamamayan sa paglaban sa ating 
kaaway" (13) 

"Why were you implicated in the rebellion?" 
"Because the people and r fought the enemy together." 

Twelve years later, Tatang responds to Ka Bino's query about 
how to become a member of the movement with the words: "Basra 
gumawa ka ng mabuti para sa itiasa, mabuhay at makibaka sa interes 
ng anakpawis. Dararing ang panahon na may lalapit at hihimok sa iyo" 
(As long as you do good things for the masses, live and struggle with 
them, prioritize the advancement of the working people's interests, 
the time will come when you will be approached and invited [to join 
the movement]) (ibid.). Tatang speaks from his experience, offering 
words of support when Ka Bino is detained by the Marcos govern- 
ment in the early 1980s: "Balita ko'y malungkot ka. Matuwa ka imbis 
na malungkot. Isang malaking karangalan ang makulong sa Ualim ng 
mapaniil na rehimeng ito. Maliit na bahagi lamang iyan ng ating 
pakikibaka. Magsikap na lumaya para muling sumama sa pagkilos" (I 
heard that you are sad. You should be happy Instead of being sad. It 
is an honor to be imprisoned under an oppressive regime. That is just 
a small part of our struggle. Strive to free yourself so that you can re- 
join the movement) (ibid.). 

The power of Tatang's t»yhnrrariivi" Hp T m fa ^im plic it)- and 
directness, in the clarity with which it lays out the issues that Ka Bino 
confronts under duress. The simplicity of Tatang's words, however, 
does not make has epigrammatic statements simplistic, since they are 
actually distillations of Tatang's long and complex experiential his- 
tory and concrete practices, as well as the experiential history and 
theory-in-practice of the CPP-NPA in the course of its development 
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i- ii (torn which the younger revolutionises derive lessons in history, 
Ud . .„u\.u t iumi. and m the difficult formulation and implemen- 
tation ol revolutionary work, It inspires the young revolutionaries to 
I .-hi inn. il not further intensify their struggle. Tatang's narrative fuels 
In , ir.ulera' bvc for country and desire for their country's liberation. 33 
I q write the self is to write social history. Writing spurs action, 
I I. wing t he gap between theory and practice, between self and others. 
I u.ing's autobiography establishes a pact among author, text, and 
ir.ider outside the strictures of prevailing norms for constituting the 
'"national" subject put forward by official nationalist discourse and 
!;Bracticc. Tins pact turns auto/biography into a medium of commu- 
location, a way of creating dialogue and debate between and among 
activists and members ol revolutionary groups. But Tatang's life-story 
iKo functions to orate revolutionaries when it is wielded as one of the 
instruments of mass mobilization by "'example" 

The exemplariness of Tatang's life derives no less from the fact 
that Tatang thinks of himself, and is held up by others in the text, 
as ordinary, typical. His ordinariness enhances his acts of heroism, 
but it is also possible to argue— as revolutionary literature has done— 
that he is heroic because he is ordinary. 2 " 5 isa siyang ordinaryo't dukhang 
tao, pero tulad ng milyun-milyong ordinaryo't dukhang tao sa lipunang 
malakolonyal at malapyudal, isa siyang natacanging lakas sa 
pagsusulong ng pundamental na mga pagbabago sa lipunan" (He is 
an ordinary, indigent person, but just like the millions of ordinary 
and poor people living in a semi-colonial and semi-feudal society, he 
is a dialiifctivc f o rce in bringing about fwndMnental r rungr in Sfirif Ty) 
(ibid., 13). Tatang's ordinariness issues an explicit challenge to his- 
toriographical reliance on documenting the lives of "great" or prominent 
leaders by arguing that history is made by those whose lives often 
remain undocumented or marginalized in standard historiographies. 
Tatang's life stands out precisely because it shares in the thoughts 
and actions of •'millions and millions" of ordinary and indigent Fili- 
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pino» Whiwr hvrs .unl l.iK.r.s are at once subject to expropriation hy 
• ipft ll H id i be ncocolonul .state yet also capable of effecting funda- 
mental, radical changes in Philippine society. 

The Openness of Revolutionary Subjectivity and Nation 
The revolutionary subjectivity constructed and made available by 
Tun s ki is one that explicitly disavows the closure, coherence, autonomy, 
depohticization, even the very visibility of the auto/biographical sub- 
ject. The book itself does not even carry an authenticated proper 
name— there is no byline on the cover, and the subject of the book 
is known to readers (at least those who are not part of the under- 
ground)" only as a plethora of names, Ka Che (to Ka Bino, itself a 
pseudonym), Ka Cesar (to Elias de la Cruz, also a pseudonym), and, 
as Tatang himself lists in the opening sentence of his talambuhay 
Cesar, Rodel, Martial. Lauro, Jose, Roy, Tatang at iba pa" (Lacara 
1988. 19). The eponymous 'Tatang" is less a proper name than an 
honorific term that expresses an interlocutory' relationship between 
the old man and the person who addresses him as Tatang. In a 
lifetime of changing identities, Tatang's proper name disappears into 
the general anonymity of an honorific title. It is the rhetorical disap- 
pearance of the individual into the collective that organizes the auto/ 
biography and its central concerns about revolutionary struggle and 
its challenges. 

Given the repressive measures of the state against the movement, 
the reticence about proper names is not just understandable, but a 
necessary strategy for self-protection. This multiplication of names 
calls attention to the nature of the revolutionary struggle that effaces the 
legal appellation sanctioned hy rht. i n fo». or 0 f - f athom 
surnames, each one anchored in a specific task or undertaking related 
to organisational and political work, a specific place and time, and a 
specific social relationship (with, say, Ka Bino and Elias de la Cruz). 

It is precisely Tatang's anonymity that allows him to acquire a 
reputation that spreads across the countryside, beyond bis own per- 
son. Tungfei provides an itinerary of Tatang's secret journey across a 
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n », and < it its, and by the unfolding of geographically differenti- 
ited terrains ranging from mountains to plains to valleys to coasts. In 

1.1. i | hi angV pseudonyms mark the spaces he traverses in the course 
..I hr. pnlu teal mission, even as they attest to the secrets (of and about 
ili. revolutionary movement) that Tatang knows and keeps. His 
multiple identities Literally map the reaches of revolution. The names 
I , which Tatang goes are also the names by which he moves through 
il>. Philippine landscape. This landscape is revealed not as a "mere" 
Ktt ing or "background" of national history, but as the contested arena 
q[ historical antagonisms and solidarities, civil strife and community. 

Far from being a neutral ground for the enactment of revolution- 
ary politics, the Philippine terrain is itself a means of revolutionary 
engagement in that it delimits Tatang's political action by specifying 
Che kind of work he needs to undertake in order to organize the 
masses. For example, he wins the confidence of the Apayao in the 
Cordilleras by accompanying them on their hunting expeditions, 
even though he has had no prior experience in hunting. Tatang's work 
is determined by the specific social spaces he traverses. And the fact 
that the Apayao have hunted in defiance of government prohibition 
against game hunting underscores the extent to which a "politics of 
location" (Rich 1986, 212) organizes social relations and contestations 
between, on the one hand, indigenous groups who view the land as 
their home and, on the other hand, the nation-state that views the 
land as "national" property. Tatang's auto/biography refashions the 
PhUlppuit lamLun*. aa a terrain of memorise of pair inr» "nnrlfflitng 
struggles, a space for linking people otherwise differentiated by lan- 
guage and ethnicity. It emphasizes the role played by the politics of 
location in creating "national" identities, and in realizing the revolu- 
tionary goals of resistance against the state. 

In keeping with the different names that Tatang adopts in his 
journeys, Tatang becomes a different somebody (farmer, sawmill 
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and location t )nr nu\\ugik\ ol uuirw rh.ii, hlo- ninsi ivvnhiiioiMin . 
Tatang often has to rc^rt to disguises in order not to n traci lUipl 
cion from the authorities while undertaking his poIiiic.il work. A 
disguise assumes a "core" personality that is fundamentally unchanged 
But Tatang^s experience is, as the word itself suggests, an experimen- 
tation in the crafting of revolutionary subjectivity. When he adopts 
the persona of a farmer, he lives and labors among the people as a 
farmer. He becomes his disguise. His subjectivity is multiple and 
flexible as it occupies different subject positions in space, 

The dispersal of Tatang's subjectivity is even more emphatically 
underscored by the open-endedncss of the auto/biography. Part one 
of Tmgkl goes under the heading "Hindi Pa Tapos ang Kwento" (The 
Story is Not Finished) and ends with the following paragraphs: 

Hindi pa magwawakas ang kwento at nagpapatuloy pa ang 
labanan, 72 taon na ako ngayon, pumupwede pa kaliit papaann. 
Marahil, magtatagal pa ang buhay ko, malakas-lakas pa rin ang 
katawan ko. 

Mabuhay ang Rebolusyon! (Lacara 1988, 62) 

The story isrft finished, and the struggle continues. Ym 72 years 
old now, and still able. Most likely, my life will stretch on, I am 
still strong. 

Long Jive the Revolution? 

By its very nature, autobiography is necessarily incomplete. Like 
Wn, -and in fact often relying o n the tcduunm uffLUm. UULUbl- 
ographies and biographies select and organise their materials into 
meaningful patterns while leaving out "excess" events and experi- 
ences—there can never be any "complete" auto/biography which can 
adequately represent every minute and second of lived experience. 
But, unlike biographies, autobiographies stop short of documenting 
the entire life-span of the autobiographer. All autobiographies register 
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hUtory that arc beyond the grasp of self representation. The 
„ , hl i. ,lm-v-; luul! Into the autobiographical form turns the past 
I i he autobiographical narrative, which signals an 
IliltJih^i.iplKTs critical distancing of herself from her experience in 
(inn into a present tense, which asserts the immediacy of the 
■ M .ipht'r.s remembering and writing. 

I he open-endedness of Tatang's autobiography is also borne 
9UI In the supplementary J* heterogeneous materials that make up 
fnorc I ban half of the book. The four essays in part two, written by 
I Btung, build on Tatang's own narrative in part one by providing 
additional details. The Buencamino hacienda mentioned cursorily in 
I ■ . 1 1 one, for example, receives ampler attention in the first few para- 
K i uphs of u Ang Cabiao" with descriptions of the house, the grounds. 
Che numerous servants who populate the house and the caretakers 
and professionals who run the hacienda. 

The essays encapsulate the highlights of Tatang's life at the 
Mine time that they contexcualize Tatang's personal and political life 
and work by locating them firmly within a broader milieu of activism 
tod resistance by comrades and fellow travelers. Thus, in the first 
essay, "Ang Cabiao " the eponymous town located south of Nueva 
Ecija in Central Luzon is the theater where Tatang's initiation into 
activism is staged through his firsthand experience as well as wit- 
nessing of laboring and exploitation in a hacienda, sugar mill, and 
sawmill. The second essay, "Ang Huk; recapitulates the story of 
UtangS experience duLing tin PauHc War as o member of fclu 
Hukbalahap, the guerrilla organization formed at the outbreak of World 
War IK and later reorganized after the war into the military arm of the 
Parcido Komunista ng Pilipinas, or the old Communist Party of the 
Philippines. The third essay, "Ang CLO," focuses on the Congress of 
Labor Organizations, the labor arm of the PKP, and its activities 
(demonstrations, strikes, and other mass actions), and presents brief 
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esc essay, "Ang Bagong Partldo* recount* Tabrng 1 * Itinerary through 
various provinces mainly in the northern Philippines ,ukI his part in 
pation in initial efforts to establish the new Communis Party ol i he 
Philippines-New People's Arm)' in the late sixties. The personal and 
the political, the public and the private, are not just braided within 
the narrative of an "individual" account. This individual account is 
itself braided into a general account of the historical, social, and 
political narrative of various liberation struggles and movements in 
the Philippines. 

To call these essays recapitulations of the preceding autobkk 
graphical narrative is something of a misnomer, because ehey do not 
simply repeat or summarize Tatang's auto/biographical narrative. Their 
reiteration of the major evencs in Tatang's life as well Philippine 
revolutionary history generates differences in emphasis, additional 
data, dramatization, even revisions of the original account in the 
talambnhay, 

In part one, Tatang narrowly escapes incarceration by the Japa- 
nese by claiming, in the company of a number of men, women, and 
Chinese, to be a Manila merchant scouring the countryside for food- 
stuff to buy and sell (33-34). In part twtfs "Ang HulC this same 
version is recounted, but interestingly enough, the details themselves 
are remembered differently (ibid., 113-14). The presence of children 
among the group, heretofore unmentioned, is recorded. The Chi- 
nese—known simply and genetically as u ang mga Intsik" in part 
one— among the group are revealed to be u Chinese guerrillas" (mgtf 
gtrtiyang Tsina) whose participation in the anti-Japanese struggle is 
highlighted ouboequciitly in Taiangg, siuiy uf juinUi^ the Chinese 
Wha-Chi Squadron 48 in their "clean-up" of Manila during Libera- 
tion. The Chinese contribution to Philippine revolutionary nationalism 
is further memorialized in a photograph of the Wha-Chi guerrillas 
included in Tungki. In u Ang Cabiao," the events of March 1943 are 
recast with a substantial difference: Here it is the female activist 
leader, Marcosa dela Rosa, who saves Tatang 9 !? life by claiming to the 
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I ii «i U .\ I«h»K il't» includes storks wlmh are nut included in 
iln mtnbiogmphl; fll narrative d pan one. The essay "Ang Cabiao- 
prrl4irs I -ii xxifC* m nry of his mysterious encounter in the forest late 

i W hi with a big white man. whom he takes for an American {ixttig 

mlakinp, lao, parang Amcrikam ang bki) and whom no one else in his 
m sees, with the wry sentence: "May isang kwento akongdi 

m paniwala laluna sa mga Marxista at Leninistang materyalista" 
( I U \w a story that won't be believable especially to Marxist-Leninist 
materialists). By this sentence, Tatang marks an experiential "excess" 
i hm riot fully recuperable within the "materialist" narrative of struggle 
i '.paused by Marxism-Leninism. 

These narrative repetitions-with -differences offer correctives to 
Oversights resulting from the incomplete, selective workings of 
memory. They show that memory is not infallible, something that 
I atang himself explicitly and repeatedly alludes to in a narrative chat 
voniains phrases like. "Hindi ko na matiyak kung 1968 o 1969 fto 
Idinaos" fl am not sure if this [conference organized by the Move- 
ment for the Advancement of Nationalism] was held in 1968 or 1969) 
and *Marahfl ay Pebrero noon" (It may have been February then) in 
1969, when Jose Maria Sison already went underground, that Tatang 
passed by Tarlac in Central Luzon. 

The endnotes in Txmgki supplement Tatang's memory with docu- 
ments and stories by other people in the movement. The information 
in these endnotes sometimes diverges from Tatang's account. The 
editors cite Renato and Letizia Constantino's story of Teodoro 
AsediUo's death following the Imei'y eiiLuuiaei. with government 
troops. The Constabulary' parades AsediUo's bullet ridden corpse from 
town to town. Tatang remembers attending a conference in Manila 
when news reached him that Asedillo has been killed by being nailed 
to a cross. The point is not so much that the information Tatang 
receives is inaccurate in its details, but that the gist of that 
{misinformation, conveyed in a distinctly religious idiom— than 
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The fact that TataJig chooses anonymity over recognition as p 
writer is itself an act of refusal, which repudiates the kind ol bourgeois 
individual subjectivity that assumes and privileges the author as the 
sovereign authority— the purveyor of "personal" experiential truth— 
on his or her own work. 3 " Tatang^s auto/biography is not just an 
"intertext" that links the writing of the self to questions of history. It 
posits history and the writing of history as a theory and practice of 
(re)visioning. Its account of the self as borh effect and process of 
representation empowers readers to conceive and take advantage of 
opportunities for transforming both self and society, and for re-imag- 
tiling and remaking the Philippine national community in a more 
rigorous, less exclusionary, more socially empowering and liberacive 
way, Lf narratives of the self have routinely functioned to ensure the 
subjection of individuals to the dominant social and political order, 
Tungkt shows how one particular narrative of the self can be vital to the 
subject's emancipation from and transformation of that order. 27 

Tatang's account throws his life— and the Philippine nation- 
open to his readers, to others who are in a position to assess the 
merits of his actions. In doing so. he lays bare his life to the vicissi- 
tudes of time, thereby orienting both wiring and action to the future. 
This constitutive opening up of self and nation to (correction by) 
others and to the future is the condition of possibility of Philippine 
literature and politics— it is because writing and action cannot end, 
because they are open to revision and change, that they need to be 
undertaken again and yet again. Moreover, ethics is not simply a 
matter of individual conscience. Its efficacy springs not just from the 
actions of an individual, but from the space opened up by the inter- 
action between and among people. 

The implications of this open-endedness extend to the idea of 
the Filipino nation as process, not product. There exists a general 
consensus on the desirability of Philippine nationness. Yet what is 
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i , M.natantly threaten ll not actually undermine the project of 
m il my, the nation. Those who are familiar with the Philippines al- 
1 > mice tl ic peculiar despair, laced with equal measures of extreme 

1 1 in and pessimism, that attends any discussion of the Philip - 
pine 11 avion— the endless catalogue of failures, near-misses. 
< .mil I have beens or should- havebecrfs. the lamentations regarding 

Ik ihacnceof Filipino identity, and the lack at the heart of Rlipinoness 
1 hul shadow even the most optimistic assessment of nation building 
(I jinnell L999, 6-9). The nation-building project is perennially shown 
in 1 est on fragile, if not dubious, foundations. Even the most intoxi- 
I alcd enthusiast of nation making is always sobered by the very real 
pov.ibility of failure. 

But rather than refuting or negating the project of nation mak- 
Ing, the fragility of that project is the very condition of possibility of 
nationalist thought and action, of politics and history in fact, The 
ambivalence about nation making is ineradicably linked to the fact 
( hat the nationalist project of realizing community is not just "unfin- 
ished" but, rather, "unfimshabic" (lleto 1998 [1993]; Hau 2000a> 
1 1 4-42). And it is this unfinishability— the fact that the "nation" is 
always made and unmade and remade— that makes it impossible to 
ever speak of the end of "history. 51 the end of politics. It is the 
unflnishableness of the nation that gives this country its chances, 
turning every crisis into opportunity, conferring on that country the 
possibility of a future. 

T he ClinUlgof d i e pubhuoiuii uf Tauug'a au to /biogfaphy could 
not have been more apropos. As discussed in the previous chapter, 
from the mid-1980s to the early 1990s, the Communist movement 
suffered a series of setbacks, including declining membership; mili- 
tary repression; an investigation in the mid-1980s into reports of 
military infiltration into the Misamts Oriental, BuUidnon, and 
Mindanao units which turned into bloody purges that cost the lives 
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and the -revolutionary situation"; personality difFerencca; auJ tin- 
splitting of the Party into four different and contending groups. J 'ungki'H 
emphasis on the continuity of the revolutionary tradition appears to 
cast Tatang as a lone voice of optimism in the wilderness of pessimis 
tic denunciations and analyses of the -decline" of the Philippine Left, 
as the "ideological errors" missteps in strategies, and organizational 
weaknesses of the movement came to public light. The movement 
itself was in flux as it faced the challenge of reinventing itself anew 
in keeping with unfolding events, changing political needs, new op- 
portunities for and modes of mass mobilization in the wake of the 
so-called rise of civil society, the Edsa Revolution. Edsa Dos, and 
Hdsa Tres, and Filipino international migration. 

But Tatang's life-story, which shows how knowledge produced 
in the experiment of living and strangling changes the knower (and 
the reader) and allows Tatang to undertake the revisioning not just 
of his life, identity, and future, but of "the people/' is ultimately an 
article of hope and faith in the revolutionary movement and in the 
nation. His autobiography shows how experience is constructed 
through its embeddedness within a social, historical context and the 
theories of history and life that one finds or holds there. While experi- 
ence cannot be assumed to be self-evident and always reliable, so that 
no a priori principles can guarantee in advance the reliability of ex- 
perience as a source of knowledge, it would be wrong to argue that 
experience is always epistemologically suspect. Rather, experience 
hi vulvtb a lanye uf jjiwmiA uf utilizing information, processes that 
entail constant ^interpretation, revaluation, and adjudication. The 
openness of subjectivity to experiential revision, revaluation and re- 
invention is the enabling condition not only of writing, but of politics. 
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Engendering the Revolutionary Body 


I RITING IN FRANCE jusc five years before Jose Rizal pub- 
lished his novel Noli r?ic tangcrt in Berlin, Germany, in 
ISH7, Ernest Rcnan (1994, 17) in his influential Qu'tst ct qtfunt 
nation! defined the nation as a "grand solidarity constituted by the 
sentiment of sacrifices which one has made and those that one is 
disposed to make again." Setting himself in opposition to those who 
would locate the basis of the nation in ideas of originary racial, 
territorial, economic, and linguistic unity, Renan argued instead 
for the historical origin and basis of the nation, stressing the 
voluntafl&tlC aspect Of people's sixial and p*>iJiulugical invest 
nient in the nation. The "wfll* and the willingness of people co live 
and work together are conditioned by shared memories as much 
as selective, communal amnesia, or forgetting, and by common 
experiences and collective accomplishments. But, above all, "this 
moral conscience which is called a nation" depends for its efficacy on 
the powerful, emotive charge and appeal of voluntary acts of *sacri 
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